


NEW LABORATORY UNIT, 
part of G-E Research Laboratory, 
is the center of General Electric 
research into such low-temperature 
phenomena as... 
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SUPER-FLUIDITY of helium— 
meaning that at near-absolute zero 
it loses its viscosity, can spin forever 
...and 


SUPER-CONDUCTIVITY—¢he 
loss of all electrical resistance by 
some materials below about 15 
absolute. 
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Near absolute zero, matter does strange things... 


T 455 degrees below zero Fahrenheit, liquid 

helium becomes a “superfluid.” That is, it loses 

its viscosity; if it were to be set in motion like stirred 

coffee spinning in a cup, part of it would theoretically 
continue to spin forever. 

It also becomes a “‘super-wetting” agent, meaning 
that it will creep up the sides of a container and flow 
over the edge. 

Other types of matter develop the property of 
“super-conductivity.”” Columbium-nitride, for ex- 
ample, loses all electrical resistance below 15 degrees 
absolute. If an electric current were set in motion ina 
closed loop of this substance, it would in theory flow 
indefinitely. 

These are some of the facts of cryogenics—the study 
of low-temperature phenomena—into which a group 


of young General Electric scientists are directing their 
investigations. 

So far their studies are in only the earliest stages. But 
already the facts of this nether world of temperature 
have aroused enough interest that with the building 
of a new Research Laboratory near Schenectady, a 
$250,000 laboratory unit has been especially con- 
structed to aid and amplify their work. 


Through its emphasis on research and creative 
thinking, through encouraging fertile minds to follow 
their own imaginative bent and by implementing their 
work with the best available facilities, General Elec- 
tric remains ‘‘a place where interesting things are 
happening,” and stays in the forefront of scientific and 
engineering development, 
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4 eer i om tractor tires get by best 
) alll uN ye on this job... or that job 
3 a: .. some pull best in soft 
UY) ate ee ground, some show up better 
i em fe: on hard ground. But, there’s 
a one tractor tire that gives you 
ve are a top performance on every job 
6) fe eS the year around. That’s the 
: Firestone Champion Low 

Sy) Pressure Ground Grip. 


When your tractor is on 
Firestone Champions you can 
hitch it to any implement... 
hook it up to any load... and 
it will take you through — on 
hard ground, on soft ground 
...onsod...onstubble... 
in Spring, Summer, Fall... 
through the snow of Winter. 


The Firestone Champion 
Low Pressure Ground Grip is 
the top traction tire under all 
conditions because its high 
curved bars take a clean, full- 
traction power bite clear 
across the tread from shoulder 
to shoulder and in the center. 


Before you buy any tractor tire try a set of 
Firestone Champion Low Pressure Ground Grips 
on your tractor on your toughest jobs, in any 
kind of soil. Let them prove that they pull better. 


Listen to the Voice of Firestone every Monday evening over 
NBC and Americana over NBC Network Television Stations 


Copyright, 1949, The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 


Beitim |. USE FIRESTONE CHAMPIONS 
ANT 42. USE FIRESTONE HYDRO-FLATION 
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Molasses 
Is Cheap! 


Best Buy On The Feed Market Today Is 
Cane Molasses. Use It— 


© On grass silage 


e With grain or hay 


@ In mixed feeds 





COST PER 100 LBS. OF T.D.N.* 


#2Corn . 
Hominy 
MOLASSES 


- . $3.98 
3.47 





ANE feed molasses has always been 
recognized as a choice feed. Cows 
like it. It is high in feeding value. 
Molasses is particularly valuable when 
used to increase the consumption of 
roughage. When fed on hay and silage, 
it can have a feeding value equal to 
corn. Today, on the free market, mo- 
tonaes is the best feed buy. 


What G.L.F. Is Doing 
G.L.F. is moving molasses into 
* this area so farmers can have it 
for use on their farms. Molasses is 
available at local Service Agencies in 
drums, and at some points, where bulk 


delivery can be accepted, greater sav- 
ings can be made. 


G.L.F. has molasses available at 

* local mixing points so it can be 

used with home-grown grains. Up to 

7 per cent can be put in feeds at local 
points. 


G.L.F. Mills are mixing as much 
molasses as possible in all mixed 
dairy feeds. Just recently the cane 
molasses content of flexible formula 
dairy feeds was increased from 9 to 10 
per cent. 


*Prices used were average for Central N. Y., 
April 15. 


To hoe 
aU) 


Sprinkled on grain, silage or hay. Dilute 
molasses with one-third water just before feeding and sprinkle 
on grain or roughage. Most farmers use it on roughage to in- 
crease the consumption of low-cost feed. 
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To boost feeding value of grass silage. 
From 50 to 80 pounds of molasses per ton of grass helps 
insure the silage keeping. Feeding value is increased. Helps 
keep odor down. From 75 to 91 per cent of the feeding value 
of the molasses is recovered when the grass silage is fed. 


Mixed in dairy feeds, Make home-grown grains go 
further and increase their palatability by having molasses 
mixed with your ground grains at your G.L.F. Service Agency. 
G.L.F. Mills are using molasses to help bring down the cost 
of ready mixed dairy feeds. 


Fed straight to young stock, Young dairy 
stock, beef cattle and sheep can be fed molasses straight to pro- 
vide low-cost feed and speed growth and fattening. An 
inverted drum over a strong trough makes it easy to feed. 


COOPERATIVE G.L.F. EXCHANGE, INC.—The cooperative owned and controlled by the farmers it serves in New York, 
New Jersey and northern Pennsylvania— 


OFFICES, TERRACE HILL, ITHACA, N. Y. 
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Up to Us 


PRING, with its warm days and 

soft rains, its suggestion of pic- 
nics and hikes, makes study a trial 
in downright determination. How 
easy to stare through a classroom 
window, how dull and dreary the 
voice of the lecturer. We’ve been 
waiting for spring all these long 


winter months. Now it has come 
and still we must sit; ’til, finals over, 
we hurry to freedom. 

But wait, just think in sympathy 
a moment of the senior, enjoying 
his last few weeks at Cornell and 
soon to leave these classrooms. The 
Class of ’49 cannot look forward as 
we do to the pleasures of return in 
the fall; their turn has come to 
start looking back on what they 
have done at college. 

Outstanding leaders they have 
had, in clubs, in student govern- 
ment, and, if we who follow may 
offer a tribute and a vote of thanks, 
on the CORNELL COUNTRY- 
MAN itself. 

But most of all, credit the Class 
of 49 for the transition which Cor- 
nell has made from a factory of 
education in wartime to a Univer- 
sity where spirit and tradition have 
their rightful place. By heralding 
the return of “College spirit” to 
the campus, this class has accom- 
plished something as a whole that 
ranks before individual achieve- 
ment, for no memory means more 
to Cornellians in the years after 
college than the tradition and spirit 
which is now, as it once was, so 
characteristic of Cornell. 

Even as we laud our seniors and 
hold them aloft for a moment, we 
hear the cry of the campaigning 
junior, “it’s time for a change” and 
it is inevitable that the student 
body agree. That is always the case, 
no matter what greatness the gradu- 
ating seniors may have achieved. 
And the seniors themselves seem 
perfectly willing to hand over the 
reins to eager lower classmen. 
They’ve got their work cut out for 
them in a much bigger and tougher 
world than dear Cornell. We who 
remain to deal with the problems 
of next year, wish the Class of *49 
—“Bon Voyage!” 


W.M.W. 
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[' WAS just 9:45 by the clock in 
Caldwell 100, and _ Professor 
Buckman was speeding up his lec- 
ture a bit, re-emphasizing several 
propositions on the carbon cycle of 
the soil. As he stood before the 
class in his neat black coat and 
bow tie, he spoke with the force 
and conviction which had been his 
way for almost 40 years of teaching 
Agronomy I. From time to time 
the energetic little man would cock 
his head toward the rubber black- 
board (one of his best and most 
original teaching devices) and reach 
up with his pointer to make sure 
that the proposition was clear to 
every student. 

The minute hand swung around 
toward the ten minute of ten mark. 
Professor Buckman laid his pointer 
carefully upon the desk, looked to- 
ward the clock, and said as was his 
custom, “I see that our time has 
about run out; and since we're at 
an ideal place for stopping I'll place 
a mark right here on the rubber 
blackboard so that we'll know 
where to begin next time.” 

Professor Buckman will not be 
back behind that familiar desk and 
among his rubber blackboards next 
term, for he is retiring July first, 
after 40 years of teaching and 
studying Agronomy at Cornell Uni- 
versity. 

Iowa Born and Raised 

Harry O. Buckman was born and 
raised on a corn and hog farm in 
West Liberty, Iowa back in the 
days before the telephone and 
R.F.D. He refers to “the good old 
days” as those when he helped with 
the farm chores before going to 
school in the morning. He recalls 
the tin lunch pail, the dirt roads 
hub-deep in the spring, and the in- 
cidents, both happy and otherwise, 
of the country school. 

“H.0.” went to Iowa State in 
1902 to study Agriculture. He ex- 
plains, “it was the thing to do,” 
since a number of the boys in the 
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“TEN MINUTES 


OF TEN” 


by Fred Gillan ‘51 


community were going off to school 
then too. He makes an interesting 
comparison of living costs telling 
about the comment from home 
when his board jumped from two 
dollars to three dollars a week. 

While at Ames, Buckman joined 
a local fraternity, later Delta Up- 
silon, and in 1905 became a charter 
member in the Wilson Chapter of 
Alpha Zeta. He was also active 
in literary societies which met 
weekly, and to these meetings he 
gives credit for his start in public 
speaking. 

Why Agronomy ? 

Doctor Buckman can give two 
reasons for his choice of Agronomy 
as a life work. First, he had de- 
veloped a keen interest in Geology, 
and second, he had a _ particular 
liking for the men who were then 
teaching the soils courses at Ames. 
He points out that soil science was 
a simple study then. Nothing was 
known of the colloidal state of mat- 
ter, pF or pH; Agronomy for the 
most part was a study in Geology. 
The only soil book studied was one 
called “The Fertility of the Land,” 
written by Cornell’s Dean I. P. 
Roberts and edited by Liberty 


86 


Hyde Bailey. 

Professor Buckman received his 
B.S. at Iowa State in 1906 and im- 
mediately launched into study for 
his advanced degrees. His M.S. was 
awarded in 1908 for a thesis on 
stock food, and for a year there- 
after he worked at the Montana 
Agricultural Experiment Station as 
assistant agronomist on dry land 
farming projects. 


To Cornell In 1909 

In 1909 Professor Buckman re- 
ceived an agricultural fellowship to 
Cornell and began his long associa- 
tion with the College of Agriculture 
here. It was in 1910, working on 
an assistantship, that he first be- 
gan teaching Agronomy I, and 
looking back on his first years at 
Cornell, he reminds us that the Ag 
campus was nothing like it is today. 
Doctor Buckman remembers well 
the old Roberts barn where Martha 
Van Rensselaer Hall now stands. 
There was a judging pavilion at the 
east end of the Ag quadrangle and 
Jimmy Rice had a chicken house on 
the present site of Caldwell Hall. 
At that time, he recalls with a 
reminiscent chuckle, the Agronomy 


(Continued on page 22) 





Professor H. O, Buckman preparing an Agronomy I laboratory 














































































































































































































































































































ONEYMOONING in Pennsy!l- 

vania’s Pocono Mountains, 
Marcel and Cynthia Van Lierde 
absorbed enough of the heady 
aroma of spruce and pine to con- 
vince them that they had found 
“just the place” to build a summer 
home for themselves and any sub- 
sequent additions to their family 
circle. On a densely wooded slope, 
overlooking miles of sweeping for- 
ested hills and a roaring mountain 
stream, they laid out, that same 
summer, a nineteen foot by fourteen 
foot installment on what was to 
be, ‘‘a different kind of summer 
home.” 

Completely hostile to conven- 
tional bungalow style, and what 
they termed “crackerbox living,” 
the Van Lierdes set out to do the 
unusual. The success of their am- 
bition is partially illustrated by 
the prevalent local belief that noth- 
ing less than a replica of the famous 
gingerbread house of Hansel and 
Gretel fame was used as a scale 
model. 

Cabin In The Sky 

The onset of the depression 
turned what was a holiday project 
into a grim necessity, almost over- 
night. The Van Lierdes moved, bag 
and baggage, from their Teaneck, 
New Jersey home to their new cabin 
in the sky. 

While friends and relatives shud- 
dered in dismay as they watched 
the Van Lierdes turn from city- 
dwellers to pioneers on the fringes 
of civilization, miles from a town, 
and inconveniently distant from 
any other outposts of human habi- 
tation ,the couple set out to weather 
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They Call it-- 





Story Book House 


by Ned Bandler ’49 






the depression and build their home. 

Using native white pine from 
the surrounding woods, hardware 
and beams culled from abandoned 
barns, and unlimited quantities of 
ingenuity, wit, and muscle, the Van 
Lierdes with their first-born, Cyn- 
thia II, coaching from the sidelines, 
expanded their original one-room 
structure. The compact, cupolaed, 
28 by 22 foot house that resulted, 
might have sprung from the pages 
of Grimm’s Fairy Tales. 

Awe-struck friends who braved 
the tortuous, break-neck trail 
through the woods to visit them, 
spontaneously christened the edi- 
fice, “Story Book House.” This title 
has persisted since that time, and 
has been further bolstered as Mar- 
cel Sr. purloined horseshoes, old 
latches, and rough-hewn oak logs 
to reproduce the exterior effect 
throughout the interior of the house. 


Chain Reaction 


The Van Lierdes report, almost 
ruefully, that the sudden notoriety 
this fairy-tale-like house attracted, 
worked much like an atomic chain 
reaction. 

“The more radically we built the 
house, the more people came to see 





it and came to expect something 
really unusual. All innovations we 
later introduced had to keep pace 
with our friends’ enthusiasm for our 
peculiarity. We were actually 
caught in the toils of a web of our 
own making, and once the thing was 
started, there was no turning back.” 

“We could have had good, cheap, 
reliable, government power,” added 
Marcel, “but the temptation to put 
in an_ honest-to-goodness water 
wheel was too strong. Our two 
horse-power eight foot wheel is suf- 
ficient to supply all the power we 
need . . . Except,” added Cynthia, 
“in the summer, when the brook 
runs low, and we slowly go blind 
trying to work by electric glow...” 


A New Mecca 


The well defended approaches to 
this nest of seclusion failed, how- 
ever, to halt the steady advance of 
civilization. Neighbors who came 
to laugh at the people who built 
curved roofs, when straight ones 
were easier to construct, stayed to 
gape, and vied with each other to 
bring their friends to “see what the 
crazy people way out in the woods 
have done.” With these friends, 
and their friends’ friends bringing 





Marcel Jr. and ‘“Winken” mount guard over the Story Book House water supply. 
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increasing numbers of people, the 
Van Lierdes unexpectedly found 
themselves a local phenomenon, 
and their home a Mecca for sight- 
seeing tourists and visitors. 

Although finding these invasions 
somewhat difficult to adjust to at 
first, the family fitted itself gradu- 
ally into the routine of being a com- 
munity novelty. Even their expecta- 
tion of the unexpected was not suf- 
ficient, however, to stay their alarm 
at the proportions this sight-seeing 
assumed, particularly on Sundays. 
With as many as 50 people pouring 
over the ravines and craggy paths 
to “see the funny house” in one 
day, weekends at the Van Lierde 
home have turned into a blend of 
the combined chaos of a circus and 
a county fair. 


No Hiding Place 

“We haven't had a Sunday dinner 
in seven years, except in the dead of 
winter,” remarked Cynthia Van 
Lierde, explaining that the omni- 
presence of visitors makes it virtu- 
ally impossible to cook. The ac- 
cumulation of pots, pans and the 
usual debris that follows in the 
wake of any meal definitely does not 
lend itself to the aesthetics of the 
home, was their reluctant conclu- 
sion. 

“Besides, we can’t be eating while 
people are prowling around, in- 
specting the copper and ironwork, 
playing with flintlocks, and oddities 
that line the walls, and crawling on 
their hands and knees to see if the 
simulated wooden pegs in the floor 
that Marcel made by setting down 
pennies and blowtorching around 
them, were real. 

“The place just seemed to become 
famous overnight,” declared Mar- 
cel. “Infamous would be more like 
it,” amiably interrupted the Mrs. 

“As soon as the children were old 
enough, we had to mold them into 
this pattern of goldfish bowl living. 
On Sundays, we would rout them 
out of bed so that we could all eat, 
wash the dishes, get the beds made 
and be ready for the first wave.” 

The Van Lierdes make no secret 
of the fact that they enjoy people, 
and are proud to have something 
“just a bit different from the next 
fellow,” but their reserve of good 
nature runs a bit thin when some 
enthusiastic tourist ambles down 
the path at 8:30 in the morning 
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“We could have had good, cheap, reliable, government power, but the tempta- 
tion to put in an honest-to-goodness water wheel was too strong.” 


with a cheery, “Hello, don’t pay 
any attention to me... I'll just 
look around.” 


Battle Stations 

Resignedly, the family accepted 
the necessity for them to drill as 
a unit, in order to combat and de- 
lay early morning callers. Marcel 
Jr.’s job was to delay them by the 
spring outside the door with suffi- 
cient childish prattle to enable Cyn- 
thia to cache the pots and pans in 
the sink, and while Cynthia II 
would hold callers in the kitchen 
and regale them with the life story 
of the copper stove hood, or the 
origin of the chinaware on the side- 
boards, the upstairs could generally 
be restored in a semblance of order. 

The Van Lierdes freely admit 
that life in their dream-house in 
the woods has its drawbacks, al- 
though the automobile, the party 
line, and a constant stream of visit- 
ing friends and _ neighbors do 
much to reduce the isolation of 
their retreat. 

They find it occasionally quite 
frustrating to be forced to suppress 
all signs of modernism in. their 
home, in order to preserve the il- 
lusion of antiquity. Save for the 
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addition of a modern range (A 
declaration from Mrs. Van Lierde 
that, “Not even for historical ac- 
curacy will I play nursemaid to a 
cantankerous, smelly monstrosity,” 
was sufficient to carry this point) 
they have faithfully adhered to tra- 
dition. 

The radio, refrigerator, cupboards 
and storage spaces are all cunningly 
concealed or built into the weath- 
ered, knotty pine walls. Massive 
oak furniture, a stone hearth, and 
log stairways all contrbiute to an 
earthy, homespun atmosphere in- 
side the house. An electric clock, 
introduced reluctantly in order to 
keep tabs on a more rustic looking, 
but less reliable grandfather clock, 
is kept safely concealed in a side- 
board panel. 

The Outer World 

The Grange, School Board, 
P.T.A., and Marcel Sr.’s work as 
the patron saint of those whose 
modern electrical conveniences have 
gone beserk, integrate the family 
with the normal life of the com- 
munity so that the geographical 
isolation of their dwelling in no way 


estranges them from the outside 
(Continued on page 18) 


































































A Home For Ag 


Cornell's department of Agricultural Engineering is 


proving itself worthy of its promised new home. 


UST a little over 40 years ago 

Dean Liberty Hyde Bailey of- 
fered Howard Riley, a young elec- 
trical engineer, a job teaching farm 
mechanics at Cornell. Riley took 
that job and established himself in 
the basement of Stone Hall, 
equipped with one stcam engine, 
two gas engines, and a threshing 
machine. There “Ag Eng” got its 
start. 


On The Move 

Two years later, in 1910-1911, ex- 
pansion came with the hiring of 
three students, B. B. Robb, a senior, 
and A. M. Goodman and James 
Strahan, both sophomores, to do 
vacation work with drainage on 
farms in the state. After a few 
years of the farm mechanics course, 
our story moves up a notch to 1914, 
when the new department began its 
long march around the ag campus 
by moving to Caldwell Hall. 

Sometime during the first World 
War the original name, “Farm Me- 
chanics,” was changed to “Rural 
Engineering.” Still possessing the 
travel bug, the offices of the de- 
partment took temporary root in a 
small frame building on the pres- 
ent site of Warren Hall—the only 
time when all the offices of the de- 
partment have been together under 
one roof. The laboratory for the 
courses was located on the “Plains 
of Abraham,” now the parking lot 
southeast of Warren Hall. 

In 1924 the labs were moved 
from the “Plains of Abraham” to 


their present site east of Wing Hall, 
and the same year the offices were 
moved to the Dairy Building. 
There the Agricultural Engineering 
Department, as it was finally named 
in 1938, seems to have made itself 
at home, at least for the time be- 
ing. Students and professors in Ag 
Eng are hoping for one last move 
—that, of course, to the proposed 
new building of their own. 

The first experimental research 
project undertaken by the young 
department was in ventilation and 
hay drying under Frank Fairbanks, 
one of the early resident teaching 
professors. This work led to dairy 
barn remodeling and construction 
in the extension field and later back 
into the college as Professor Fair- 
banks’ course in farm structures. 
So it was that once the ball start- 
ed rolling, it began to accumulate 
more and broader information. 


Extension In W.W.I. 


During World War I gas engine 
schools were started by the depart- 
ment throughout the state, and as 
time went on, more and more win- 
ter schools of all kinds in various 
subjects were held. Extension be- 
came one of the most active fields, 
and engineers from the college trav- 
eled the state offering farmers a 
variety of the latest information. 

Ag Eng at Cornell has been by no 
means limited to extension work— 
it has two other very active and 
vital branches in resident instruc- 
tion and research. The course book 


Eng 


by Cecil Lamb '50 


PROFESSOR O. C. FRENCH 
Ag Engineering Head 


for the Ag college gives an indica- 
tion of the present capacity of the 
department for teaching students. 
During each school year, some 
twelve different courses are of- 
fered ranging from farm mechanics, 
shop work, surveying, machinery, 
and electricity, to structures, draw- 
ing and welding. 


Hairpin Mechanics 
A very unique course started by 
Professor Robb in 1920 was one in 
Home Mechanics, better known as 
“hairpin mechanics,” for home eco- 
nomic students. Perhaps even today 


(Continued on page 20) 
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“WING > HALL’ * AGRICULTURAL: ENGINEERING 


Sketch of the Ag Engineering building scheduled to be erected in the near future just south of Wing Hall. The structure will cover 


nearly all the ground from its frontal position beside Wing Hall all the way back to the present labs, and will at last put the department 
all under one roof. 
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Mouth 


by John Crager’52 


RECENT upper campus poll 

showed that the average stu- 
dent expenses total $80 dollars a 
month for food and lodging alone. 
The Cornell University Announce- 
ment for the 1948-49 Sessions set 
$12 to $14 a week as a minimum 
for meals, and $5 a week as a mini- 
mum for room rent. That means 
that for room and board alone a 
student needs at least $75 dollars a 
month. Until last August I would 
have agreed that these figures were 
correct. 

I came to Ithaca in January, 
1948, and worked for eight months 
before entering college. Even though 
I was earning regularly during 
that period, I was always “broke” 
by the end of the month, and twice 
my watch went into hock at I.V. 
Dell’s on State Street. My high 
expenses were not the result of high 
room rent and_ restaurant bills 
alone, although these did cut into 
my salary. The inevitable “miscel- 
laneous expenses” conspired to keep 
me in a precarious financial condi- 
tion, and this plight would prob- 
ably have continued until now ex- 
cept for a purchase I made just be- 
fore school started. 


Good-bye Troubles 
This purchase was a_ second- 
hand house trailer. It was done 
largely with a New York State 
bonus check, and I think it was the 
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wisest investment of the money 
that could have been made. For 
when I paid my $325 for a house 
trailer, I was able to kiss financial 
cares goodby. 

Now instead of helping local 
landlords pay off their white ele- 
phant mortgages, I have only a dol- 
lar a month land tax. Instead of 
buying dormitory space and help- 
ing Cornell heat its monstrous halls 
with $20 a ton coal, I have only a 
$2 a month kerosene bill. Rather 
than help local restauranteurs buy 
that new Cadillac, I have only an 
80 cent a day food bill. 


My Sister Too 


In my case I am not economiz- 
ing unnecessarily, for both my sis- 
ter and I are attending college with 
my G.I. Bill allowance. She doesn’t 
have a trailer, so naturally her ex- 
penses are somewhat higher than 
$40 a month, but her work as a 
waitress provides the additional in- 
come to enable her to get a college 
education too. 


I readily admit that it would be 
short-sighted to sacrifice good 
health in order to save a few dol- 
lars. However, none of my savings 
are made by doing without. Rather, 
they are all made by providing the 
necessities and comforts in a dif- 
ferent manner. That those methods 
are cheaper than the usual ones is 
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proven by the inclusiveness of my 
$40 a month budget. Out of the 
$40, I pay a $6.40 premium on my 
$10,000 life insurance. I buy all 
needed clothing, provide for recrea- 
tion, and have plenty to put in the 
collection plate on Sunday morn- 
ing. 
Lots Of Room 

Impossible, you say. Once I would 
have said so too, but eight months 
of trailer living has proved to me 
that it can be done. This trailer 
is a homemade one of aluminum, 
only six feet wide by twelve feet 
long, but its six windows give the 
effect of a larger space. Since the 
designer has used every inch to the 
best possible advantage, there is a 
lot of living space and equipment 
crammed into its 72 square feet. 


There is room for four people to 
sleep at night, but in the daytime 
most of the bed space becomes 
floor space as the beds are folded 
away. Space for a bottled gas stove 
is built into one side, and a refrig- 
erator and a large cupboard into 
the other. A small kerosene stove 
takes up very little room, but it 
provides more than enough heat 
for even the coldest weather. Space 
for eating and studying is provided 
by a table that folds up against the 
wall when not in use. 

Since it is so small there is no 
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CORNELL-- 





Is Going To The Dogs 


HE Cornell Campus is really a 

“dogey” campus. Since the 
founding of the University in 1865, 
there never has been a time when 
dogs were not permitted to enjoy 
campus life. In fact many people 
have interpreted Ezra Cornell’s “I 
would found an Institution where 
any person can find instruction in 
any study” to include dogs. 

Dogs on the campus are looked 
upon by the students and faculty 
alike as just other organisms to be 
pushed aside and trampled upon in 
the rush of changing classes; or as 
just other objects of a Botany pro- 
fessor’s wrath when an unnecessary 
disturbance is made during a lec- 
ture. Dogs are permitted to attend 
almost all the classes given in the 
University, but unlike students, 
their attendance is not compulsory. 

Cornell has all kinds of dogs; 
rich dogs, poor dogs, dogs of Doc- 
tors and dogs of Bachelors of Sci- 
ence. There are even a few under- 
graduates’ dogs. Cornell has dogs 
with pedigrees so long that they are 
listed in “Who’s Who”, and then 
there are the Heinz fifty-seven var- 
iety breeds. Each of Cornell’s canine 
contingent has a personality all his 
own. The dogs that we have here 
have a definite social order that 
prescribes their conduct and activi- 
ties. 

Plant Breeding Dogs 

The first in this canine social 
order is comprised of dogs taking 
the Plant Breeding course. They 
attend lectures in Professor Petry’s 
botany, in plant pathology, gen- 
etics and other courses each day. 
The cold Ithaca winds often in- 
crease the attendance, but usually 
there is at least one member of the 
dog world wandering «round the 
halls of the Plant Science building. 
As a rule, the dogs will lie quietly 
on the floor of the lecture room, 
taking in all that is said, but if the 
lecture happens to get exceptionally 
boring, or if Bowser can't hear what 
is being said, he will often walk 
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up to the speaker and express him- 
self in one way or another. 

For example, down in Goldwin 
Smith there is the big Chesapeake 
Retriever who attends a govern- 


ment lecture where the professor 
has a habit of holding the students 
fer that final, “In conclusion” which 
lasts about six minutes after the bell 
has rung. 


This clockwatcher, at 





exactly ten to the hour, runs to the 
door and demands to be let out in 
no uncertain terms. I am sure that 
many students who have a class on 
the far edges of the Ag campus are 
grateful to this fellow. The most 
distracting dog from the lecturer’s 
point of view is the little spaniel 
that runs up and down the aisles 
and in and out of the seats all dur- 
ing the lecture looking for a long 
lost friend. This gentleman is often 
asked to leave the class. 

The next group of dogs which 
inhabit the Cornell campus are the 
Campus Patrol Hounds These are 
the guardians of life and liberty 
and offer protection from the pig- 
eons which roost over many build- 
ing entrances. Foremost among 
these dogs is Brownie something- 
or-other. Brownie spends most of 
the day sitting under the pillars 
in front of Goldwin Smith, har- 
rassing the pigeons who seem to 


‘find this particular spot attractive. 


The Collie who sits on the steps 
of Willard Straight is known by 
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all those who drive motor scooters 
and motorcycles. Lassy, as she is 
called, has an aversion to any 
means of two-wheeled locomotion, 
and loses no chance to give chase 
when one passes. The officials of 
the Campus Patrol have suggested 
that the reason for Lassy’s dislike 
of these two-wheeled contraptions 
is because they do not have the 
campus sticker required of all other 
cars owned by students. 


Ivy Room Set 

The ever-hungry “chow hounds” 
are the “bums” of the campus. 
They spend the majority of their 
time in the Ivy Room. Here gallons 
of coffee and pounds of doughnuts 
are consumed hourly by students 
taking a break between classes. 
Members of this canine set have two 
techniques to take the food right 
out of the students’ mouths. The 
first is that of “‘patience and ob- 
servation.” They sit at the end of 
the line waiting for a student who is 
trying to carry his books in one 
hand, and coffee and doughnuts in 
the other. When the inevitable hap- 
pens, he is Johnny-on-the-spot to 
get those doughnuts before they are 
swept away. The other type is the 
more aggressive, or “feed me, I am 
starving” type. He usually finds a 
kind face and then pulls all the 
tricks in the trade untl he is re- 
warded, 

Cornellians can well be proud of 
their fine dog population. The dogs 
have, over a period of years, proved 
that they are worthy of the trust 
that the University has placed in 
them by permitting them to attend 
college. Of course, there are a few 
in any social order that go astray 
and make life difficult for all. Cor- 
nell has a few rowdies and rough- 
necks, but we prefer to think of 
these dogs as just passing through, 
not having had the advantages of 
a higher education. 
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Hotdogs at Home 


Better Backyard Barbeques Are in Store 


Says Our Specialist on Skills of the Outdoors 


AY, Pop, this smoky old stone 

fireplace has spoiled our back- 
yard picnics for a long time now. 
Can’t we do something about it?” 

Of course you can—and at very 
little cost. A backyard barbeque 
need not turn into a burnt offer- 
ing for want of proper cooking facili- 
ties. A little effort, a sound plan, 
and materials readily available 
around home can turn backyard 
picnics from a chore to a pleasant 
and satisfying family activity. 


Portable or Permanent 

You can build either a portable 
or permanent fireplace depending 
on how often you plan to use it, 
but before beginning construction, 
consider several important factors 
in planning. 

The first is the place to build 
it. The location is largely dependent 
upon the lay of the land on which 
the fireplace is to be built. The out- 
door fireplace near the house has 
several advantages since it 1s 
convenient for carrying food and 
utensils from inside the house. If 
the house is of stone, brick or asbes- 
tos-shingle siding, the fireplace may 
be built into the house chimney by 
making a separate flue. Interfer- 
ence with the home heating plant 
can be prevented with a damper 
which is plugged up during the win- 
ter. A frame house involves fire 
hazards, and in this case the fire 
place should be built at least 50 
feet from the house. If the fire- 
place doesn’t have a chimney, it 
should face the prevailing wind so 
the smoke will blow away from the 
cook and picnic table. Level land 
is superior to sloping ground, since 
furniture cannot be comfortably 
used on a hill. A flat terrace would 
provide good surface for the fire- 
place and picnickers, and it may 
solve the problem of grading the 
whole lawn. A group can sit com- 
fortably on a 20 inch wall built 
around the terrace. 

Along with convenience, beauty 
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should also be considered. It is de- 
sirable to have a background of 
foliage for the fireplace. A natural 
grove of trees or a border planting 
of shrubbery make ideal settings. 
Materials that harmonize with the 
surroundings and those which are 
most conveniently available may be 
used. Flat stones such as lime- 
stone are easy to work with and 
produce a pleasing result. Brick, 
stone, or a combination of the two 
are commonly used. 

Beauty and effectiveness are de- 
sired for the firebox. Firebrick or a 
highly-glazed brick are most prac- 
tical and adaptable to the intense 
heat of the fireplace. Concrete used 
for the foundation should be one 
part cement, two parts sand and 
three parts gravel. A concrete slab 
4 to 6 inches thick and reinforced 
with wire or metal rods is sufficient 
for a small fireplace. The larger 
hreplace should have a thick enough 
foundation to extend about 42 
inches below the soil level. A good 
combination for the walls of the 
firebox is three parts sand, and one 


part cement, mixed into a mortar. 
Old pipes or a metal sheet will 
suffice for grates. The top section 
of an old wood or coal-burning 
range might also be used. If these 
makeshift parts are inaccessible, spe- 
cial grates may be purchased. 
Perhaps you could picture this 
fireplace more clearly if we were 
to tell you that this wood-burning 
fireplace has a firebox 19 inches 
square and 9 inches high. While 
these dimensions should not be 
varied much, the length and outside 
dimensions depend on the prefer- 
ence of the owner, and on the size 
of available grates. After the fire- 
box is built, shelves on each side of 
the grate may be constructed. These 
should have a large enough area to 
keep dishes and food near the cook- 
ing surface. 


Cooking With Charcoal 
Since charcoal makes the best 
fire for cooking, one may wish to 
make a charcoal shelf or grate for 
the fireplace. A sheet of metal can 
be bent to serve the purpose. Bricks 
underneath will support the grate 


and prevent it from further bend- 
(Continued on pa 20) 


Pingpong and a fireplace go a long way to make a backyard the center of attraction 
through the summer months. Build your fireplace with an eye to beauty and service, 


and don't merely tear down a stone wall fence to do it. 

























































































































































































































































































































































































NED BANDLER 


ED BANDLER, Editor of the 

Cornell Countryman, has al- 
ways been known for his glowing 
adverbs and adjectives, but make 
no mistake, he is a good thinker 
and a hard worker. As someone 
said in attempting, quite success- 
fully, to copy the style of the Edi- 
tor himself, “Ned Bandler fought 
his way through thick and thin from 
the obscurity of Pike County, Penn- 
sylvania, to the position of emin- 
ence he now holds in Cornell, the 
Republican party, and as the elder 
statesman of the Ag-Domecon 
Council.” 

Perhaps we had better hold the 
flood of words for a moment and 
take a look at what he has done in 
these four years. On Ag-Domecon 
for the past three, he served as vice- 
president, treasurer, and Chairman 
of the Rules Committee and has 
always been vitally concerned with 
its trials and successes. Some of us 
who remember a few years back 
will recall the “People’s Peasant 
Party” and Ned’s part in it. It was 
this group which rose in rebellion 
against the forces of coercion on 
the upper campus at that time, and 
served briefly as a haven of con- 
servatism at Cornell. 

This year, Ned is vice-president 
of Ho-Nun-De-Kah and is also a 
member of Alpha Zeta fraternity. 
At one time or another he has been 
active in Grange, 4-H, Westminster 
Society and CURW. 


That brings us to the Cornell 
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Countryman. An associate editor 
for two years, Ned weathered 
stormy days and emerged last fall 
with the job of Editor-in-Chief. 
Largely through his ability and 
sheer hard work, the Countryman 
drew to its staff able journalists 
and businessmen and in a few short 
months has become an attractive 
and popular campus _ publication. 
Editorially, Ned injected his spark- 
ling wit and oratorical eloquence 
into the column “Up To Us” and 
introduced the new columns, “Slips 
In The Press” and “Of Many 
Things.” 

A Republican in every sense of 
the word, Ned is undecided as yet 
whether to further cultivate his 
journalistic abilities or to launch a 
full-fledged political career; point- 
ing, he hopes, to a seat in the Unit- 
ed States Senate. The latter job 
would of course enable him to reach 
new pinnacles of declamatory gran- 
deloquence. You can almost hear 
him say, “Mah friends. . .” 


The Staff 


ANNE FORMAN 

HE Home Economics students 

of Wellsville High School can 
lock forward to the time when 
Anne Forman takes over as their 
teacher next fall. Classes and as- 
signments may not always be run 
with clockwork precision, but they'll 
be fun and interesting. You can’t 
miss the sparkle in Anne’s eye or 











the enthusiasm in her voice when 
she talks about teaching and about 
Wellsville in particular—for Ann is 
“just mad” about her prospective 
job. 

Her desire to be a Home Ec 
teacher crystallized way back when 
she was a freshman in high school 
and had to write a paper on her 
vocational interest. Her interest, at 
that time, was Home Ec teaching 
and, as Anne puts it, “the idea grew 
and so did I.” After graduation 
from Elbridge High School, Anne 
“just naturally” came to Cornell. 

Although Anne has worked every 
year as a waitress in the dorms, she 
has found time to join and take an 
active part in the Home Economics 
Club and to serve as secretary of 
Kermis last year. As a junior, Anne 
was also chosen as representative- 
at-large to the Ag-Domecon Coun- 
cil, and was elected to Kappa Delta 
Epsilon, the national teaching hon- 
orary society. 

Last term Anne lived in the ex- 
perimental apartments and did 
practice teaching in Dryden. Of the 
two, she can’t decide which was the 
most fun or which the most bene- 
ficial. Living in the apartments gave 
her an opportunity to practice up 
on her cooking—although Anne re- 
ports that some of the products she 
turned out left something to be 
desired. “I just love to cook,” she 
says, “but the only thing I can 


(Continued on page 18) 
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GERARD MAYNARD 
we E is 109 Oxford Place?”, 
is 


a question that almost 
everyone would have to ask sev- 
eral times in traversing the tor- 
tuous, curving bi-ways that lead 
from College Avenue to the room 
of Gerard Maynard. It seems that, 
like Topsy, this residential district 
“just growed.” 

However, Gerry (or Red, as he 
is more often known) must have 
mastered the trail between the Ag 
College and Oxford Place early in 
his college career. At least the list 
of his college activities leads one 
to believe that he not only has had 
no trouble in finding his way to the 
college, but that he also has been 
adept in getting around the cam- 
pus once he reached his destina- 
tion. 

One of Red’s major interests at 
Cornell has been the ROTC. He 
both avoided enough demerits and 
exhibited enough ability and leader- 
ship to become a_ Distinguished 
Cadet, and is now also a member 
and vice-president of the Cadet 
Officers Club. His enviable record 
led to his election to the National 
Military Honorary Society, Scab- 
bard and Blade, and to his election 
as one of this year’s national “Dis- 
tinguished Military Students.” 

A quick resume of his other col- 
lege activities soon dispels the 
thought that perhaps Red spends 
all of his time marching around 
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Barton Hall. He has been elected to 
Ho-Nun-De-Kah, honorary agri- 
cultural senior society, of which he 
is now treasurer. He is one of the 
Agriculture representatives on the 
staff of the Newman Club, and he 
has been a 4-H Club member for 
all his four college years. In addi- 
tion to his scholastic and club ac- 
tivities, he has had to make room 
to work for three years in the Home 
Economics Cafeteria, and has been 
quite active in several intramural 
sports. 

Though many people find it hard 
to believe that there is room enough 
for it, “Red” Maynard claims as 
his home a 140 acre dairy and poul- 
try farm in Rhode Island. It is lo- 
cated in Scituate which, like every- 
thing else in Rhode Island, is just 
outside of Providence. While here 
in the Empire State, he has ma- 
jored in farm management and ap- 
praisal, and expects to make a liv- 
ing in the farm credit field, pre- 
ferably in Rhode Island. Perhaps 
this homing lust for our smallest 
state is provoked by a lovely Provi- 
dence brunette whose picture gazes 
fondly upon him as he studies. 

aa 7... 
VERA HAKANSON 

ERHAPS it was her attractive 

height, graced by an unusually 
attractive arrangement of flowers 
she was wearing that first made you 
notice Vera Hakanson—flowers and 
Vera are as inseparably linked a 
combination as bread and butter, 
or salt and pepper. 


Now an instructor in the floricul- 
ture department, Vera comes from 
Poughkeepsie, New York, and 
graduated from Cornell in 1947. 
Her artistic flair for floral arrange- 
ment has earned her campus wide 
acclaim and gives rise to an inces- 
sant demand for her services when- 
ever an important decorating job 
is to be done. 

Vera’s “‘magic touch” was in evi- 
dence at the Bailey Halli dedications 
of Savage Hall and the Nuclear 
Physics Building, at past gradua- 
tion ceremonies, and during the re- 
cent Farm and Home Week fash- 
ion show, where she guided every 
petal into its exact and_ proper 
place. And the faithful who attend- 
ed Sage Chapel Easter Services this 
year, well remember the _ breath- 
taking altar cross of white lilies that 
was designed by Vera. 

Vera has also attended the School 
of Horticulture at Ambler, Pennsyl- 
vania, and has worked out in the 
industry as a designer at Irene 
Hayes Inc., one of New York City’s 
largest flower shops. 

This term, she is teaching the 
laboratories in the flower shop man- 
agement and flower arrangement 
courses. (Which might account for 
the high enrollment figures.) 


Not content even with her pres- 
ent level of proficient excellence, 
Vera hopes to continue her train- 
ing in the field of floricultural de- 
sign. She hopes to return, to ““Tomi” 
Brigh’s School of Floral Design in 
Chicago for a master’s course, this 


coming fall. 
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Ag-Tivities 
Wilbur Pope Elected President 
of 1949-50 Ag-Domecon Council 


Wilbur Pope was elected presi- 
dent of the Ag-Domecon Council 
at the first meeting of the student 
governing body held April 20, fol- 
lowing campus elections. Report of 
the Elections committee showed 
that 809 ballots were cast by stu- 
dents in Agriculture and 317 in 
Home Economics, with twenty-five 
candidates elected to the 1949-50 
Council. 


From the Ag school, the follow- 
ing representatives-at-large were 
chosen by the students: Wib Pope, 
Daniel Barnhart, Warren Wigsten, 
Bob Call, Bill Cheney, Phil Davis, 
Evan Lamb, James Colby, Pete 
Coates, Charles Emery, Lester 
Howard, Earl Wilde, Lee Oliver, 
Ed Kinne, and Charles Dye. 

Home Ec _ representatives-at- 
large are: Terry Artman, Ellen 
Forbes, Connie Semon, Mildred 
Buso, Jean Larkin, and Margaret 
Callahan. 


John Talmage and Margaret 
Bailey were elected to two year 


terms as representatives of the pres- 
ent Freshman class. Richard Dar- 
ley and Alice Halsey were chosen 
to represent the Sophomore class. 
Barbara Singleton will continue to 
fll the vacancy left by the resigna- 
tion of Mary Farrell. 

The new members were intro- 
duced to each other and to old 
Council members at a coffee hour 
preceding the election of officers. 
Dolores Hartnett, Bob Plaisted, and 
John Wheeler, carry-overs from 
last years’ Council, were also intro- 
duced. 


Other officers elected at the April 
20 meeting were Pete Coates, vice 
president; Dolores Hartnett, secre- 
tary; and Dan Barnhart, treasurer. 
The Council will function during 
the coming year to better coordin- 
ate the activities of upper campus 
clubs and to work on student par- 
ticipation during Farm and Home 
Week. Freshman Orientation will 
be the first concern of the group 
upon return to school next fall. 


Dr. Clive M. McCay, Cornell nutrition professor, receives medal and 
$2,000 cash as winner of the National Dog Week Research Award in 
campus ceremony. McCay was selected by unanimous vote of the 
Award’s cornmittee of judges in recognition of his contributions to the 
improvement of health and happiness of “man’s best friend’ through 
his studies in dog nutrition. Left to right: Dr. W. A. Hagan, dean of 
Cornell Veterinary College and president of the American Veterinary 
Medical Association; Harry Miller, New York, National Dog Week 
treasurer; Dr. McCay; C. M. Olson, Chicago, president of National 
Dog Week organization and Dean William I. Myers of Cornell’s College 


of Agriculture. 


HOME-EC CLUB 
ELECTS OFEICERS 


Peggy Martin was installed as 
president of the Home Economics 
Club at their regular meeting held 
April 27 in the Student Lounge. 
Ruth Humphrey and Eleanor Flem- 
ings, this year’s officers, did the in- 
augural honors, including, in addi- 
tion: Anne Forde, Vice-President; 
Joanne Gully, Corresponding Sec- 
retary; and Jeanette West, Treas- 
urer. 

An extra treat for the meeting 
was the message about New Zea- 
land’s home economics program 
given by Susan Holmes, winner of 
an Amercian Home Economics As- 
sociation International Scholarship 
and now a student in the School of 
Nutrition. 

The last club meeting of the 
year will be held sometime in May 
having as its theme, “Grooming for 
Spring.” Tentative plans include a 
demonstration by Mrs. Butt on 
hair styling and cutting, and a dis- 
cussion of the “Toni.” 


ROUND-UP 

Douglas Dodds was elected presi- 
dent of the Round-Up Club at its 
regular meeting on Tuesday, April 
26. Other officers elected were vice- 
president Dwight Miller; secretary, 
William Bair; and treasurer, Rich- 
ard Darley. Also chosen were a 
senior and junior auditor, Barry 
Rogenmoser and = Arthur Chad- 
bourne, in that order. 

Sumner Griffin, past vice-presi- 
dent, presided at the meeting in 
the absence of Douglas Murray, and 
Wilbur Aiken reported on the live- 
stock judging contest held on April 
23. Winner in the senior division 
of the contest was Maurice Mix 
and in the junior division, Larry 
Chapman. 

Contestants with the highest 
total scores for the two livestock 
contests held this year will have 
their names inscribed on a plaque 
in Wing Hall. Senior division win- 
ner is Maurice Mix and junior win- 
ner is Bradley Donahoe. 

Bernard Stanton was voted 
“Chapter Merit Award” winner for 
the club and will represent the 
Round-Up Club of Cornell in the 
national competition for the out- 
standing Animal Husbandry stu- 


dent of 1948-49. 
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A welcome and frequent addition to up- 
per campus parties and intermissions this 
spring, the Alpha Gamma Rho Quartet 
features such old favorites as “Margie” 
and “Coney Island Babe.” They are left 
to right: Ben Williams, Jack Noble, Ed 
VanZandt, and Fred Reeve 


GRANGE NEWS 
One hundred thirty Grangers 
from thirty-one counties attended 
the Cornell Grange meeting, held 
during Farm and Home Week. The 
address of the evening was deliv- 
ered by Clarence Johnson, chair- 
man of the Executive Committee 
of the State Grange. A discussion 
of the effectiveness of the Voca- 
tional program in high schools com- 
pleted the program, and this was 
broadcast over the “Grange Hall 
of the Air.” 


POULTRY CLUB 


John “Bil? Jones was elected 
president of the Cornell Poultry 
Club at its April meeting. Joseph 
Papurea is vice-president, Richard 
Corwith, secretary; Dave Ross, 
treasurer; and Kenneth Fry, re- 
porter. Following the election, Mr. 
I. B. Kropp spoke on the “Job Op- 
portunities in Swift and Company.” 
This meeting was held jointly with 
members of the Round-Up Club. 


OMICRON NU 


The Green Room was the scene 
of Omicron Nu’s formal banquet 
and initiation of new members held 
April 22. The guest speaker of the 
evening, Dean Vincent, spoke on 
the role and responsibility of the 
graduate in the community and in 
national affairs. Vera Horning acted 
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as toastmistress while Betty Green- 
ing presented the challenge to the 
initiates. The new members include: 
Seniors—Frances Lown, Gloria 
Levinger, and Clara Ann Newell. 
Juniors—Esther Clark, Edna Gil- 
lette, Natalie McWilliams, Lois 
Ongly, Betty Osterholm, Carol Ras- 
mussen, Constance Semon, Margery 
Westlake, and Jane Wigsten. 
Grad Students — Molly Beall, 
Phyllis Berger, Mary Egan, Ardath 
Krueger, Katharine Manchester, 
Ruth Pierce, Ethel Quinn, Laurine 
Raiber, and Frances Spratt. 


4-H CLUB WINDS UP 


The Cornell 4-H Club is winding 
up its year’s activities with three 
important meetings. The first was 
a Coffee Hour and Reception for 
Foreign Students held on May 6 
in Warren Seminar. Alice Tarbell 
was in charge of the program, in- 
tended to give foreign students an 
idea of the scope of 4-H work and 
interests. President Wib Pope wel- 
comed the guests and then intro- 
duced Mr. Robert O. Bales, 4-H 
Agent, and Miss Aleta Getman, As- 
sociate 4-H Agent, of Tompkins 
County. Mr. Bales, Miss Getman, 
and members of the Tompkins 
County 4-H Council presented the 
program, including a dress revue, 
singing, and a skit. 

Plans for the club picnic, to be 
held on May 25th, were made. 


College on $40 


(Continued from page 9) 


problem of housekeeping, though | 
am occasionally forced to wash the 
windows when a coating of grease 
blocks my view of the beautiful 
landscape. Everyone who has seen 
the trailer has spoken of the won- 
derful view, and I will hate to bid 
the blue hills good-bye when June 
arrives. 

The small size has one other ad- 
vantage. Without moving from one 
spot I can completely prepare one 
of my usual meals. That is, I can 
open a couple of cans of food, heat 
them on the stove, and be ready to 
eat, all without taking a step from 
the center of the trailer. 


I have found that there are 


many other advantages in living in 
a trailer. One is that the trailer can 


be used as a workshop for carpen- 
try and miscellaneous handicraft 
jobs that would secure me a fast 
eviction notice in someone else’s 
building. An example is my latest 
business enterprise called Mobil- 
boards, some of which you may 
have seen around the campus. 

Another advantage is the free- 
dom I have to listen to the radio 
at any hour of the night. Several 
times I have fallen asleep with it 
on, but there 1s no landlady to com- 
plain about too much noise. Actu- 
ally it is on most of the time, and 
it provides good inexpensive enter- 
tainment. It doesn’t cost me any 
more to use the lights and radio for 
24 hours a day than for one hour 
since I pay a flat rate of $2.50 a 
month for electricity. 

The last advantage of having a 
trailer is that it can be used during 
summer vacations. When June ar- 
rives I will roll down the highway 
to a farm job, there to finish out 
my farm practice credits. Finally, 
when Professor Shapely and I get 
squared away on those credits, I 
will be able to hook my car to the 
trailer and take off on a long, inex- 
pensive vacation. 

One other factor that I am not 
overlooking is the possibility of 
using the trailer after graduation. 
I am preparing for a poultry career 
in South America and may be able 
to put this moveable abode to 
good use down there. Of course 
there is the dark possibility that I 
might graduate in 752 in the midst 
of a depression and be forced to 
stay in the States due to lack of 
funds. Even when I consider this 
blacker prospect a happy glow stirs 
within me. Just think what a $20 
a week unemployment check will 
mean when I can live on $10 a week! 

























































































1909 

A. L. Shepherd, Dutchess County 
agricultural agent since 1923, re- 
tired December 31. He has opened 
an office in Poughkeepsie, New 
York, where he will handle real es- 
tate, insurance, and farm counsel- 
ing. His Dutchess 
County agent is Oren Burbank, for- 
mer assistant 
County. 

Frederick Z. Hartzeli retired De- 
cember 31, after 39 years of service 
at the Geneva Experiment Station. 
After receiving an M.A. degree 
here he began his career at the sta- 
tion as assistant entomologist. He is 
planning to continue writing. 

1912 

Don Ward, formerly a county 
agricultural agent, who has been 
working with the State Regional 
Market in Syracuse for the past 
ten years, took a special assign- 
ment as assistant agricultural agent 
in Chenango County on February 
15. 


successor as 


agent in Steuben 


1918 
R. C. Ogle is starting his sab- 
batical leave next summer instead 
of this winter as previously an- 
nounced. 
1922 
Dr. Roger B. Corbett has been 
appointed agricultural counsel of 
the National Association of Food 
Chains. After receiving his Ph.D. 
in 1925, he served for a while as 


Alunmotes 


Agricultural Economist here. Now 
he is associate Dean of Agriculture 
at the University of Maryland. 
1925 
Former Alumni Field Secretary, 
Ray S. Ashbery, was elected to the 
New York State Assembly last fall. 
He is now serving on the local fin- 
ance, motor vehicles, and public 
health committees. 
1938 
V. C. Stevenson, who has been 
spending the last few months in 
Idaho, has returned to New York 
State to become county agricultural 
agent-at-large. On February 1, he 
will go to Oswego County for six 
months during Mr. Mansfield’s 
sabbatic leave. Mr. Stevenson was 
formerly agent in Allegany County. 
1940 
C. H. Padghan assistant agricul- 
tural agent in Rensselaer County 
for three years, took the same post 
in Ulster County on February 1. 
Arthur E. Durfee, former assis- 
tant professor of Extension Teach- 
ing and Information, has been pro- 
moted from assistant to extension 
editor at the University of Mary- 
land. He is married to the former 
Martha Cross 41. 
1941 
On February 28, a daughter, Jane 
Adele, was born to Jeanette Stan- 
nard Smallwood. The Smallwoods 
and their two daughters live in 
Syracuse. 


Irving W. Wiswall °48, Livestock Reporter for the Buffalo Livestock Market 
observes a pen of cattle received by rail earlier in the day. Irving started his 
college training in 1940 in the two-year course. He left college in 1942 to enter 
the armed services, and returned in 1946 to transfer to the four-year course. 
He has held his present job since graduation. 






















































































Sylvia Kilbourne ‘48, (now Mrs. John W. 
Hosie Jr.), a graduate student in nutri- 
tion, was pictured on the cover and the 
subject of a feature article, “Home Eco- 
romics Careers in the Making”, in the 
February issue of “What's New in Home 
Economics. Mr. and Mrs. Hosie live in 
Ithaca. He is of the class of 1949. 


Roger Diehl resigned as 4-H Club 
agent in Herkimer County on April 


1. 
1942 


John Kahbaka, assistant agricul- 
tural agent in Chemung County, 
has resigned to take a job with the 
soil conservation service at Boone- 
ville, New York. Soil conservation 
has been his main interest during 
the two years he has been in Che- 
mung County. 


Robert D. Ladd, the son of our 
late Dean Carl E. Ladd 712 is now 
in Oakdale, Long Island as assistant 
to the research director of the Na- 
tional Dairy Research Laboratory. 
He is married to the former Carol 
Bowman °43. 


The Arthur Felts of Belmont, 
California, have a six months old 
daughter. Mrs. Felt was Ann New- 
ton. 








Also the parents of a daughter 
are Mr. and Mrs. Toam. Mrs. Toam 
is the former Eleanor Reed and her 
daughter was named Brenda Reed. 

Phyllis Stevenson is working in 
the copy department of Kenyon 
and Eckhardt Inc. advertising 
agency. 


(Continued on page 20) 
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| Aare enfin, Duee NN 
hening the Basi OurE 

Strengthening the Basis of Our Economy... 
The American standard of living is a tangible monument We have many obligations to discharge if we are to 
to the progress of free men. In no other country, in any maintain the pace of progress and strengthen the basis of 
age, have people enjoyed all the rights, privileges and our economy. We must conserve our natural resources so 
benefits which we in this country now take for granted. that our children and our children’s children will not face 
We can point with pride to the accomplishments of this want, social unrest, and an uncertain future. 
great nation, but we must also accept these rights and Food, clothing and shelter are derived from the soil. 
benefits as a responsibility that none of us can shirk Without these products of the soil, the wheels of industry 
without inviting trouble. would cease to turn; business would suffer; the economic 

The industry and ingenuity, the cooperation and team- welfare of the nation would deteriorate; and unemploy- 
work of American labor and management, the American ment with its bitter consequences would again haunt many 
system of free seer nanee, Soneee made ee ar American homes. 

resent standard of living, which is the envy of the world. = m= “ 
. These qualities, or attributes, of the American way of MM Builds Quality Modern Machines 
life are secure to us and our posterity only as long as we Minneapolis-Moline takes pride in providing quality 
continue to exercise vigilantly and diligently our responsi- machines for agricultural America . . . machines planned 
bilities in a democracy. Elsewhere in the world, these re- and designed by Minneapolis-Moline engineers to equip 
sponsibilities would not be considered a disagreeable obliga- progressive farmers to cut costs and to eliminate drudgery 
tion but a welcomed privilege. The exercise of our franchise so that they may utilize the potential possibilities of 
to vote .. . the willingness to do more than is expected . . . modern methods of agriculture . . . more faithfully dis- 
the cooperativeness to give ground at personal sacrifice for charge their stewardship over one of our most important 
the common good of all mankind . . . the ingenuity to over- basic natural resources—our soil. To this end we rededicate 
come apparently insurmountable obstacles—these are but our skill, our experience, our knowledge, our deep-rooted 
practical applications of the golden rule which will secure regard for quality. This we do with some pride, of course; 
the continuation of the blessings of our free enterprise but more so with the humble feeling that we are but ful- 
system and democracy. filling our responsibility to those we serve. 


,_\ 


SEES? MINNEAPOLIS-MOLINE "'nincccors * 


i Seeding wheat with o Moline-Monitor Drill /| 
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Planting corn and fertilizing too 
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wo Gallant 
Karmerettes 


by Sylvia Colt ’49 


HEAR now that tramping en- 

silage is out of style. Unfortun- 
ately the news had yet not reached 
the Vermont farm where I worked 
in 1947. My fellow farmerette and 
myself were convicted to hours of 
circular tramping, interrupted only 
long enough to shovel back hay sil- 
age, liberally sprinkled with mol- 
asses, from the pyramid which 
formed with amazing rapidity in 
the center of the silo. We made an 
odd picture, barefooted, with caps 
pulled tight over our ears, holding 
on rags which hung around our 
shoulders, protecting our tresses and 
necks. 

Legionnaires 

These rags gave us the inspiration 
which prevented us from collapsing 
with boredom. They made us look 
like French Foreign Legionnaires, 
we decided, stretching our imagina- 
tion to the utmost. From this dis- 
covery it was a short step to the 
realization that we were not only 
Legionnaires but that we were two 
of those immortal Englishmen who 
joined the Foreign Legion because 
of a mixup over a jewel. We were, 
namely, Beau Geste and Digby, two 


18 


against the entire Arab world. 


Rat-Tat-Tat 


Our charges against the enemy 
were magnificent. Around the silo 
we galloped, brandishing our pitch- 
forks ferociously, flinging ourselves 
onto the hot sand (smelling sus- 
piciously sweet from molasses) and 
sending a rapid rat-tat-tat toward 
the enemy encamped on the other 
side of the Great Wall. This wall 
grew big so swiftly, as ensilage 
poured in, that we were forced to 
take steps. Hours of toil were spent 
digging graves for our dead in order 
to remedy the matter, and we even 
dug a grave or two for the enemy, 
out of Christian kindness. 

We went on stealthy patrols and 
marched back and forth in deep 
meditation or analyzed the charac- 
ter of the enemy Sultan, Abdul 
Hamid, a rather nice ineffectual 
man, ill-advised by jealous chief- 
tains. Our fellow worker, who was 
ten years old, little guessed this ex- 
citing role we gave him to play. 
Great was his amazement as he 
watched us gesticulate with tremen- 
dous passion, pray over the body of 







a dead comrade, or charge an en- 
emy pack train. Astonished was the 
farm owner, a rare visitor in the 
area, when, upon peering into the 
silo, he found himself confronting 
two worthy fighters, flat on their 
stomachs, pitchforks leveled, and a 
rapid fire volley sounding above the 
roar of the blower. 

When one Legionnaire was called 
to come down and load the wagon, 
she whispered in a conspiratorial 
manner to her fellow worker, men- 
tioning “scouting the territory” and 
“bringing back supplies”, then dis- 
appeared down the ladder into the 
world of sunlight and reality. 

And thus we made a dull job 
bearable. It was found later that the 
large number of warriors, embalmed 
in hay and molasses, never bothered 
the cows at all. 


ANNE FORMAN 


(Continued from page 12) 


make exceptionally well is pie 
crust!” Despite this modest state- 
ment the fact remains that to many 
men a good pie crust is the measure 
of a good wife. 

Anne’s personality, and ability in 
her chosen field should prove them- 
selves as valuable in her work at 
Wellsville as they have at Cornell. 


B.B. 
They Call It-- 
Story Book House 


(Continued from page 7) 


world. But much as they enjoy 
communal life, they find an uncom- 
mon satisfaction in returning home 
to Story Book House, where ordin- 
ary latches, beams, ironware and 
pine boards take on a charm that 
defies accurate description. 

It is little wonder that well-to-do 
urban rustics spend unreckoned 
thousands of dollars, and hire dis- 
tingished architects to attempt to 
reproduce the charm and warmth 
that the Van Lierde home radiates. 
Perhaps the reason they are so gen- 
erally unsuccessful in achieving this 
desired end, is that a house of this 
sort, to be truly a home, needs a 
combination of not only materials 
and skills, but also of people— 
people that enjoy living, homemak- 
ing, and have the ingenuity and 
ambition to translate their dreams 
into reality. 


—>_ 
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[TRACTOR | 


Dearborn Implements offer rugged con- 
struction, plus the uncompromising 
quality that means long life and low life- 
time cost. All but a very few can be at- 
tached or detached in three swift oper- 
: ations, saving precious working time in 
1e the field. Dearborn Implements are easy 
d to transport, easy to use, easy to service, 
; easy to store—and they do stand up. 

And every Dearborn Implement is spe- 
cially engineered to work at its best with 
the Ford Tractor. 

A few of the implements in this great 
line are illustrated here. Many more are 
available, making it possible to keep a 
Ford Tractor profitably busy—making it 
a real “Year "Round Tractor.” 













DEARBORN MOTORS CORPORATION, DETROIT 3, MICHIGAN 
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t Dearborn Heavy Duty Manure , 
and Material Loader Dearborn Spring Shank Cultivator 


—_ For This Sigu.. 


It marks the headquarters 
of your nearby Ford Tractor 
and Dearborn’ Implement 
dealer. He has a genuine 
interest in cooperating with 
you in every way. It will 
pay you to know him better. 





“Dearborn-Wood Bros. Corn Picker 


The ouly time that Counts (2 Working “Time 
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COPYRIGHT 1949, DEARBORN MOTORS CORPORATION 
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Home for Ag Eng 


(Continued from page 8) 


these overall-bedecked girls taking 
a car apart in the lab play no small 
part in keeping attendance at a 
peak in other ag engineering courses 
held in adjoining sections of the 
building. (Author Cecil Lamb 
should know—he is an instructor 
in “hairpin mechanics”). 


Perhaps one of the most far- 
reaching developments in the his- 
tory of the department occurred 
during World War II. The State 
War Council, determined to aid 
farmers with repair and_ long-life 
operation of their irreplaceable 
farm machinery, established posi- 
tions for field engineers. The work 
of these field engineers in helping 
with war food production gave such 
valuable contact with the farmers 
that the system was permanently 
established under the name of “Dis- 
trict Agricultural Engineers.” 

Their job today is no longer lim- 
ited to repairing machinery, but in- 
stead, these ten men concentrate on 
barn construction, development of 
spray equipment, and similar prob- 
lems. Each works in a territory in 
cooperation with the county agri- 
cultural agents, and thus they learn 
at first hand the needs of farmers. 


“Gas Engine” Riley 

The doors of Cornell’s Ag En- 
gineering are wide open for its 
graduates to step out into positions 
of responsibility, and more and more 
men are taking advantage of the 
opportunities in the field. Ag Eng 
has progressed considerably since 
the days when bewhiskered “Gas 


Engine” Riley drove the only car 
on campus—Cornell’s first “hot 
rod.” Today the department has ex- 
tended its influence to the point 
where it is taking the lead in mod- 
ernizing our farming to keep it 
abreast of this hurrying world. 


Hotdogs at Home 


(Continued from page 11) 


ing and warping. This adapter, with 
sloping sides and a shallow depth 
of five inches, conserves fuel while 
yielding a good cooking heat. 

The fireplace can make a back- 
yard the scene of many happy 
gatherings. Conveniently located 
and well-constructed outdoor fire- 
places will make spur-of-the-mo- 
ment picnics pleasurable experiences 
and happy memories. 


Hore Alums 


1943 


Barbara A. Potters is now assis- 
tant director of home economics on 
the Los Angeles Times. 

Mrs. Francis Carroll, formerly 
Jean McConnell, has a daughter, 
Janice Margaret, who was born in 
January. 

1944 

Margaret E. Lehman, former die- 
titian and lieutenant in the Army, 
has become Mrs. John H. Cox. They 


are living in Phoenixville, Pa. 


1946 


Walter Baran, assistant agricul- 
tural agent, Ulster county, resigned 
on January 31, to return to Cornell 
at the beginning of the spring term. 


1947 

Margaret S. Kaufman was mar- 
ried December 30 to Robert M. 
Schumo. He is with the Pennsyl- 
vania Electric Steel Company. They 
live in Hamburg, Pa. 

1948 

We regret the passing last June 
of David Gordon Boyce, an agri- 
culture student from 1944 to 1947. 
His home was RD Waterport. 

Doris E. Corbett and Douglas K. 
Dillon, both of 748 were married 
August 21. Dillon is a member of 
the firm J. C. Dillon, fiorist. 

Eileen B. Peck is now a dietetic 
interne at The Johns Hopkins Hos- 
pital, Baltimore, Md. 

Here’s a romantic note from the 
agent’s office in Lewis County. On 
April 23, Charles Stansbury, assis- 
tant agent, married Geraldine Shaf- 
frey, who was employed as secre- 
tary to the agent. After honey- 
mooning in the New England 
states, the couple will resume their 
work in Lowyville. 


1949 

Two of our February graduates 
are now doing graduate work out 
west. Richard Glor is majoring in 
agricultural economics at Purdue 
and Sam Scheinburg is taking more 
poultry at University of California, 
Berkeley. 

Harold C. Bateman has become 
assistant agricultural agent in Cay- 
uga County after his graduation last 
February. 

Douglas D. Sergeant, who came 
to Cornell from a fruit farm in 
Sodus, is now the first assistant 
agricultural agent Greene county 
ever had. Last summer he was 4-H 
club assistant agent in Monroe 
county. 


TAUGHANNOCK FARMS INN 


at 
TAUGHANNOCK STATE PARK 


DINNERS, PARTIES and BANQUETS 


FOR RESERVATIONS CALL 


HOUSE GUESTS 


ITHACA 3-F-4 
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Lake View Dairies 


“Drinking Quality” 
BUTTERMILK 


It's New It’s Different 


609 N. Tioga St. Phone 2153 


WE WANT TO BUY YOUR 
USED BOOKS ! 
Bring them in when you are ready to sell. 


We will buy all books which are to be used 
again at Cornell and give you 


50% 
of the list price in cash. Remember we pay cash— 


you don’t have to trade your books for mer- 
chandise. 


—_—-—_>=—-— 


What about discontinued books? We've 
taken care of them too. A buyer from Barnes & 
Noble will be at the Co-op soon to buy all dis- 
continued books. Watch for our announcement 
of the days and dates. 
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Barnes Hall On the Campus 
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NORTON 
Printing Co. 


317 E. State St. 


OUR NEW TELEPHONE NUMBER 


4-|27]| 





The New 


Co-op Food Store 
609-619 W. Clinton St. 
Tel. 2612 — 2680 


Grade A Meats 
Fresh Fruits and Vegetables 
Co-op and Nationally Advertised 


Brands Groceries 
Sea Foods — Fresh Baked Goods 
v 


Consumer Owned and Controlled 




































































































































































































































































































































































H. O. BUCKMAN 
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(Continued from page 5) 


department was located on the sec- 
ond floor of Stone Hall and the 
laboratory was in the basement. 
There were three professors in the 
department. 

Teaching Agronomy I and keep- 
ing his book, “The Nature and 
Properties of Soil” up to date have 
been Professor Buckman’s major 
interests during the years at Cor- 
nell. The book was first published 
in 1909 under the title of “Soils” 
and Dr. T. L. Lyons and Professor 
E. O. Fippin were the original au- 
thors. 

Buckman first contributed to the 
volume in 1915, and is today its 
sole author, although he still re- 
tains Doctor Lyons’ name. 

Doctor Buckman does not com- 
ment upon his teaching success. He 
claims that too often a student feels 
that a good fellow means a good 
teacher. He sincerely hopes that, 
through his eight or ten thousand 
students, he has contributed some- 
thing to New York State Agri- 
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ARMOUR 
AND COMPANY 


culture. To him, the typical stu- 
dent at Cornell is a “fine fellow— 
courteous, industrious, zppreciative, 
and willing to work.” 


“A Tremendous Proposition” 


Professor Buckman probably has 
no equal in the ability to impel 
students to learn through his near 
perfect organization and thorough 
presentation of material. Like most 
professors, Doctor Buckman cher- 
ishes a few pet words and phrases 
which the students, quick to note, 
find amusing and listen the more 
carefully to hear. A few ambitious 
would-be agronomists have count- 
ed as many as thirty “proposi- 
tions” in a single lecture. And those 
who have not copied trom Doctor 
Buckman’s “rubber blackboard” 
have surely missed a treat in or- 
ganization and ease of taking good 
notes. The rubber blackboard may 
be retained by Professor Buckman’s 
successor, but undoubtedly the old 
lantern slide projector in Caldwell 
100 will go. Rumor has it that the 
machine can be operated properly 
by no one else in the department. 


With graduation just around the corner, you're 
looking to the future . . . looking for your job 
with a future. 


Whatever your interests might be . . . live- 
stock buying, processing or sales . . . laboratory 
research . . . foods and nutrition . . . Armour 


offers college graduates many fine openings. We 
invite you to visit any of our plants. Stop in and 
get a first-hand picture of the many excellent 
job opportunities with Armour and Company. 








And so as the minute hand draws 
toward ten minutes of the hour, we 
prepare to close our notebooks and 
the Professor puts away his notes 
and his blackboards. Still a young 
man in years and particularly in 
looks and spirit, he will stay on a 
year or so revising his book—but 
beyond that “remains to be seen.” 
The heartfelt good wishes of the 
students of the College of Agricul- 
ture go with Professor H. O. Buck- 
man. May he, as a final and en- 
during proposition, enjoy a_ well- 
earned rest. 


Slips in the Press 


Bang-up Opportunity 

Reliable young man wanted for 
employment in dynamite factory. 
Good chance for advancement. 
Raises guaranteed. 

Mordale Herald 
Dangerous Visit 

Mr. and Mrs. J.K.W.. visited 
fiends in Chicago. 

Red Post News 
Pedestrians Take Notice! 

A carless driver was arrested and 

fined $10 here yesterday. 
Savannah Express 
How Lazy Can You Get? 

Wanted: Woman, any age, to 
prepare and eat supper for elderly 
couple. 

Pottsville Times 
Don’t Bother, Kids. 

We of Hogg Brothers would like 
to express sour appreciation for 
your patronage of the past 25 years. 

Toledo Review 
Sounds Like It Was A Strain 

Mr. and Mrs. W. F. decently at- 
tended the silver wedding anniver- 
sary of his sister and brother-in- 
law. 

Brassburg Observer 
Snooze In Store for Audience 

Before playing in New York, the 
production will be tired out in Long 
Branch. 

Vickville Express 
Frank Statement 

The Oak Ridge atomic plant 
sponsors training in the unclear sci- 
ences. 

Northport Courier 
Experienced in what? 

Need woman crook with 
pastry knowledge. Must be 
perienced in cafe. 

Clear Bend Chronicle 
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Cayuga Inn 
—— Mother Zero 


Route 89 































_ (8 miles from Ithaca) 225 So. Fulton St. 
ul- 
“4 Taughannock Blvd. 
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Banquets 
for and Now Mother Zero has additional bulk storage 
ry. 
5 » space at zero temperature. This may be the an- 
mt Parties 
swer to some of your food problems. Call Ithaca 
l 
ld 2385 for more information. 
ed 
Open 8 a.m. to 1 p.m. 
For reservations call 3-F-3 
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ies New Linden Garage For Spring 


ike T-Shirts with Cornell insignia 
for STORAGE ra I cicniisiisiccinensinarinemnarientonnaameaaees ee 
rs. Be III ccisicenccnnrinicnicinncivnnisinte j 
- REPAIRING Sweat Shirts with insignia 
ia FOF GW aces cisitnninicsneincrnvenainerneeverimniens 2.25 
‘at FOr YOUNGSIESS .........ccccccosecerrosccssssseeees b.35 
“i DIAL 
9054 Special T-shirt for College of Agriculture .... 1.25 

™ ee Is ccsesitcn ssn enniansannennnnscesicimsninsiiniiiiauntie 1.50 
o a is sissisitsnsiernneeninniennnnatninioninninaneas 1.75 
ng 

Tennis balls—Three for .........ccrrerrrerrereeees 1.75 
OSS 

Gell Delle — Bee nnccccccessscecescorcssescesccesensevoseee 85 
int 
ci- Terry Cloth Jackets .........ccsecsscsssrsrsersnsesees 
er New Linden Cab 
me 227-31 Linden Ave. 
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Of Many Things 


“THE PEOPLE’S COLLEGES” 
A History of the Extension Service 
By Ruby Green Smith 


T better be good—we’ve been 

waiting a long time tor it,” and 
the interested Extension agent who 
said those words is not disappoint- 
ed, for Ruby Green Smith’s book 
of the history, pictures, biographies, 
and philosophy of New York State’s 
Extension Service is good reading. 

As Mrs. Smith herself says in the 
Author’s Note, the undertaking of 
writing such a book involves much 
more than might first be realized. 
The Extension Service has vast 
records in many areas—and over 
its 73 year life it has employed 
many great teachers. Mrs. Smith 
has filled the pages of The People’s 
Colleges with writing of the best of 
these records and extension work- 
ers. 

Perhaps the most interesting sec- 
tion of The People’s Colleges is 
made up of biographies of the early 
organizers of the Extension Service, 
as well as “shadow sketches” of 
many Extension associates familiar 
to students today—stories of the 
Baileys, the Comstocks, Dean Carl 
Ladd, Director Simons, Dean E. 
Vincent. 

Assembled in a “picture gallery” 
in the middle of the books are 
photographs collected by Mrs. 
Smith from sources all over the 
state. There is probably not a stu- 
dent in the Colleges of Agriculture 
and Home Economics who will fail 
to see a familiar face among these 
pictures. 
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Extension Services of the College 
of Veterinary Medicine and the 
School of Industrial and Labor Re- 
lations will perhaps be news to 
many of The People’s College read- 
ers—but through reports given by 
professors from both of these sec- 
tions of the University. and _ pic- 
tures included in the photograph 
area, these new parts of the Exten- 
sion Service take their place in the 
whole concept of the Service. 

The author herself is one of the 
best known of the “Greats” of the 
Extension Service. In the state 
leaders’ office of the Home Demon- 
staration Agents from 1918-1944— 
the last 12 years as State Leader— 
Mrs. Smith has had an important 
part in making much of Extension’s 
history. She was well trained for 
working with people, having re- 
ceived her Doctors degree in Phil- 
osophy from Stanford University. 
She encouraged the introduction of 
Community Homemaker’s  Pro- 
grams, she believed in democracy, 
and in the training of women to 
carry on democratic living. But 
perhaps she is most widely known 
for her writing of the Home Bur- 
eau Creed—distributed to thous- 
ands of homemakers throughout the 
country “. .. to maintain the highest 
ideals of home life . . . to place ser- 
vice above comfort . . . to lose self 
in generous enthusiasms.” And 
these words of Ruby Green Smith’s 
reveal the core of her own life be- 


liefs. This core of convictions she 
has woven into The People’s Col- 
leges, and so given all those touched 
by Extension works their point of 
reference. 

J.W. 
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NEW BAILEY 
BIOGRAPHY 


IBERTY HYDE BAILEY—A 

Story of American Plant Sci- 
ences” by Andrew Denny Rodgers 
is really more than a biography. It 
is a students’ handbook for the 
history of botany and horticulture. 
It is a story of how we have im- 
proved the fruits of our land, de- 
scribing the latest achievements in 
botanical and_ biological research. 
The development of the plant sci- 
ences is taken wholly from actual 
materials, gathered through years 
of study from thousands of letters, 
available 


documents, and every 


known collection and works of 


scientists of this period who devoted 
themselves to the study of plants. 
These documents and letters are 
abundantly quoted and footnoted. 


Interwoven with a rather de- 
tailed study of the plant sciences 
is the life of horticulturist Liberty 
Hyde Bailey. The descriptions of 
his boyhood and much of his life 
steal through the textbook atmos- 
phere like the soft breath of or- 
chards in bloom. His life, like the 
methods of cultivation he intro- 
duced to the nation’s orchards and 
gardens, is part of American history. 

Liberty Hyde Bailey started 
working in his father’s apple or- 
chard, ranked the finest in Michi- 
gan state, as a child of 10. Eighty 
years later, in 1948, he accepted 
from the Men’s Garden Clubs of 
America the first Johnny Apple- 
seed Memorial Medal “for meri- 
torious service in horticulture.” To 
a man who has written a stack of 
books as high as he is tall, is dedi- 
cated a long deserved biography. 


M.S. 
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A Groundhog’s 


Shadow 
«e+ One Hundred Years A go 


See ‘Pageant of Progress,”’ as thousands 
Saw it daily for a week during the Wiscon- 
sin Centennial Exposition at Milwaukee 
last summer. Filmed then, this Case pag- 
eant of quaint costumes, strange skills, 
ancient tools and modern machines has 
been made into a full-color sound movie. 
Besides being shown by Case dealers, this 
16 mm. film is available for meetings 
sponsored by educational agencies and 
farmer groups. Write now for reservation 
of future date. Address our nearest branch. 
J. I. Case Co., Racine, Wis. 


@ At the start of the century spanned by Wisconsin’s statehood, this 
was a fairly modern threshing rig. Six years earlier, Jerome I. Case 
had started in business with the groundhog—the taller unit next to 
the tread-power. The low part, extending like a shadow from the 
groundhog, was an added attachment. Aided by hand raking, it 
shook threshed grain from straw. 

Within a dozen years Case was building complete machines that 
released the rake-hands, rolled on its own wheels, did the whole job 
better and far faster. Along the lengthening shadow of the ground- 
hog appeared a host of advances—the Eclipse and Agitator 
threshers; horsepowers, steam engines and gas tractors; and in 1923 
the prairie-type combine, pioneer of today’s most modern harvest 
method. In one short century the equipment of farming advanced 
more than in all the earlier centuries. 

American freedoms had broken the stagnation of centuries. Chief 
among them was freedom of any man to engage in any enterprise, 
and to keep what he earned by his work and his wisdom. As you 
defend that freedom you keep open the door of opportunity for 
yourself and for all Americans. As you look toward your farming 
career, look to Case for ever-better machines to make your hours 
more productive, your years more prosperous. 


Case Model “A” 
6-foot Combine 
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McCormick No. 45 pickup baler and Farmall H tractor. 


INTERNATIONAL 
HARVESTER 


serves you all the way 


There are 34 basic reasons why so many growers of so 
many crops rely exclusively on McCormick Farm 
Equipment built by International Harvester. 

1. This company builds fully proved farm machines 
that fit the specific practical needs of American Agri- 
culture. 

2. The long-continued and increasing preference for 
McCormick equipment is the result of research and 


McCormick No. 125-SP combine harvesting wheat. 


WHEREVER 


YOU FARM 


_# 


WHATEVER 
YOU GROW 


manufacturing facilities that give you farm machines 
designed for long life and efficient performance— 
that are precision mass-produced with quality as the 
standard. For example, farmers have shown their 
confidence in International Harvester by purchasing 
more than a million all-purpose Farmall tractors! 
3. Long-time Harvester policy requires that cus- 
tomer investment be protected. This has built 4 
dealer network closely serving all communities —for 
providing the farmers of America what they need 
and expect to keep their equipment earning. 
Wherever you farm, whatever you grow, IH and 
the International Harvester dealers serve you all 


the way! 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER 


This modern building symbolizes 
the expanded service facilities 


of IH declers throughout America. 


180 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE e 


“iSTEN TO JAMES MELTON ON HARVEST OF STARS” EVERY SUNDAY AFTERNOON ON nec. 


CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 
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